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Mobile Vieliéince 


Motorized Mobs in a Florida County 


ROVELAND, Fila., last month took 

its place with other small Southern 
towns which have suddenly found them- 
selves in the spotlight of national publi- 
city. The reason for this unwelcome prom- 
inence was racial violence. 


Whose Violence? 


Residents of Groveland generally were 
resentful that the widespread publicity 
localized the disturbance in that town. As 
they pointed out, the greater part of the 
mob activity took place, not in Groveland, 
but in smaller places nearby: Mascotte, a 
town of about 300, several miles west; 
Stuckey’s Still, Mascotte’s Negro settle- 
ment; Bay Lake, a small farming commu- 
nity southeast of Groveland. It was also 
pointed out that the mob was by no means 
exclusively made up of Grovelanders; in 
fact, it was claimed, the majority of the 
mobsters came from other places in the 
county, from neighboring counties, and 
even from outside the State. Exactly who 
made up the mobs will probably never be 
publicly known. But it is certain that the 
violence ranged over almost the whole of 
south Lake County and that Groveland’s 
importance was that of a natural hub of 
activity.. 

Groveland has a population of approxi- 
mately 1,000—600. whites and 400 Ne- 
groes. It has an unprepossessing business 
section consisting mainly of a few frame 
buildings housing stores and shops, a saw- 
mill, and several filling stations. It should 
not be thought, however, that Groveland 
is a “poor” community; among its resi- 


dents are well-to-do grove owners, mer- 
chants, and businessmen. 

The area which Groveland serves has 
some cattle, timber, and truck farming, 
but the economy rests primarily on the 
citrus industry. Citrus groves dot the sur- 
rounding countryside, and most of the 
people make their living by growing, 
trucking, or packing the fruit — or by sup- 
plying goods and services to those who do. 
Nor are all the grove owners white. A 
good many of the Negro residents have 
groves of their own, ranging in size from 
a clump of orange trees in the backyard to 
large groves which employ many workers. 
But most of the Negroes work as pickers, 
pruners, truck drivers, and so on, for the 
large grove owners. The past few years 
have seen a steady rise in their standard 
of living, as a result of increased wages 
and the savings accumulated by Negro 
servicemen and their families during the 
war. This growing prosperity has made it 
possible for many local Negroes to im- 
prove their homes, buy modern appliances 
and automobiles, and in other ways to live 
better than was ever before possible. 


Race Relations 


The eruption of violence in the Grove- 
land area appears to have come as a dis- 
tinct surprise to many of the responsible 
people of both races. There had been few, 
if any, overt signs of racial tension. On 
the contrary, race relations were generally 
regarded as improving. It is true that 
there had been sporadic Klan demonstra- 








tions in Lake County since before the 
November presidential election. But these 
apparently originated in Orange County 
(where the city of Orlando is located) and 
in Klan strongholds elsewhere in Florida. 
There had been no evidence of an active 
local Klan, and most persons were inclined 
to shrug off the pre-election demonstra- 
tions as of no importance. 


It is also true that many local white per- 
sons resented those Negroes whom they 
considered “too independent” — notably 
those who had become landowners and 
were out-prospering some of their white 
neighbors. Just how bitter this resentment 
was did not become fully evident until the 
violence began. But it would be a mistake 
to conclude that envy was the cause of the 
mob outbreak. As the following account 
indicates, the violence had several roots. 
To single out any one of them as the ex- 
clusive cause serves no useful purpose. 

The crime allegedly committed — the 
rape of a white woman by Negroes — was 
one which arouses the most violent preju- 
dices. Yet neither is that sufficient expla- 
nation for what happened. The lawless- 
ness in Lake County went far beyond a 
spontaneous mob action. It persisted in 
the face of determined efforts by law en- 
forcement officers and the National Guard 
to halt it; it was well organized and 
shrewdly led; in brief, it resembled a mili- 
tary operation more than a sudden out- 
burst by local citizens roused to vene- 
geance. 

Civil Strife 

It is this element of organized civil 
strife that makes the Groveland disorders 
of special interest. In other respects, the 
affair was less drastic in its effects than 
much of the mass lawlessness which has 
afflicted the South in the past. For, it 
should be noted, no one was seriously in- 
jured or killed during the entire strife- 
torn week; and, again as a welcome de- 
parture from the usual pattern, the sheriff 
and those who helped him showed a genu- 
ine desire to see law and order maintained. 
There are some debatable points in the 
law enforcement procedures used, but cer- 
tainly the sheriff deserves praise for pro- 
tecting his prisoners from the mob and for 
his courage in the skirmishing. 

The purpose of this brief summary is 
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not to assess the innocence or guilt of the 
Negro men accused of the crime.* Nor is it 
to make a complete evaluation of the law 
enforcement methods used by county and 
state police and National Guard units. 
Each of these fields requires expert study 
and deliberation — the first by the courts, 
the second (one may hope) by those au- 
thorities in Florida and elsewhere who are 
charged with the duty of maintaining civil 
peace. There are aspects of the affair, 
however, which can and should be consid- 
ered by private citizens interested in the 
progress of the South. These are the as- 
pects we shall consider here. 


WHAT HAPPENED 


It was about 3:30 A. M., Saturday, July 
16, when Willie Padgett drove into a ser- 
vice station on the outskirts of Leesburg, 
Fla. He was excited and disheveled, and 
the story he told startled the sleepy at- 
tendant wide awake. These were the facts 
as he gave them: 

Padgett, a 21-year-old white farmer of 
Bay Lake, had taken his 17-year-old wife 
to a dance in Clermont. After the dance 
they decided to drive to Leesburg, some 
twenty miles away, to get something to 
eat. They had driven within five miles of 
Leesburg when they decided to turn back. 
While turning around, Padgett’s car stalled 
and the battery proved too weak to re- 
start it. It was 2:30 A. M., and the high- 
way was deserted. Padgett got out, raised 
the hood, and tried to get the starter to 
turn over. As he was working, a car drew 
up beside the stalled machine. In it were 
four young Negro men, all of them about 
twenty years old, who offered to help. One 
of them lived near Bay Lake and was well 
known to the Padgetts. The men got out 
and began pushing the Padgett car. Then, 
said Padgett, they suddenly turned on him 
and knocked him to the ground, took his 


* The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, following its investigations, 
has charged: (1) that the three imprisoned men 
are victims of a “trumped-up” charge; (2) that 
confessions were extorted from them by brutal 
methods; (3) that the fourth suspect, slain by 
a posse, had no connection at all with the 
Groveland events. The Southern Regional Coun- 
cil has no information in either corroboration 
or refutation of these charges. It is hoped they 
will receive the thorough investigation their se- 
riousness warrants. The NAACP has undertaken 
the legal defense of the accused men. 
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wallet, seized Mrs. Padgett, forced her into 
their car and drove away. 

As he lay on the ground, Padgett said, 
he could see that the Negroes’ car bore 
Lake County license plates; but he could 
not make out the number, since the tag 
was partially covered by a handkerchief. 
After about half an hour, Padgett man- 
aged to start his own car and drive into 
Leesburg. 

The police were promptly notified and a 
search for the girl and her abductors got 
under’ way. She was found, coincidentally 
enough, by the same service station opera- 
tor who first learned of the crime. He dis- 
covered her at 7:30 A. M. wandering be- 
side the highway between Leesburg and 
Groveland. She was taken first to the city 
hall in Groveland and then to the Holland 
Hospital in Leesburg, where a medical 
examination reportedly confirmed her sto- 
ry that she had been criminally attacked. 


Mounting Tension 


Word of the incident spread rapidly in 
the Groveland area and tension mounted 
quickly. One reason for the swift public 
anger was the intricate pattern of kinship 
in the area. A great many local residents 
are, in some fashion, related to Mrs. Pad- 
gett and reacted to the news of her attack 
with familial indignation. Men from the 
surrounding countryside, most of them 
armed, began gathering in Groveland. As 
in any tense situation, rumors were wide- 
spread. The most persistent story was that 
the Ku Klu Klan was planning to wipe out 
the entire Negro community of Groveland 
that night. 


Alarmed by the threat of violence, some 
of the more substantial white citizens 
showed concern for the safety of the local 
Negroes. A leading white merchant sent 
word to the Negro community that a mob 
was in the making and that it would be 
best for them to leave town for the night. 
A number of grove owners used their 
automobiles to move their Negro em- 
ployees to the larger cities nearby, such 
as Leesburg, Lakeland, and Orlando. Oth- 
er Negroes left by truck, by bus, by train 
— some even on foot. By nightfall practi- 
cally the entire Negro community was 
deserted. 

Meanwhile, the law enforcement officers 
had not been idle. Lake County Sher- 
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iff W. V. McCall had sworn in a num- 
ber of special deputies and launched a 
search for the Negro suspects. By the end 
of the day, two of the suspects were in 
custody. Early in the evening, the sheriff, 
escorted by patrol cars, moved them from 
the county jail at Tavares to the state 
prison at Raiford. 

In Groveland the crowd continued to 
grow. When word reached there that two 
suspects were being held in the county 
jail, some 75 men, including the father and 
husband of the assaulted girl, loaded into 
cars and drove to Tavares. They were met 
on the steps of the jail by the sheriff, who 
talked with them for about an hour. 

“You people elected me sheriff of Lake 
County,” he was reported as saying. “You 
knew at that time I was sworn to uphold 
the law and could not sanction mob vio- 
lence. You gave me that job to do, and I 
have to protect my prisoners. They’re not 
here, but I can’t tell you where they are. 
Now, I’m asking you to work with me on 
this case instead of against me.” 

The members of the mob were not easily 
satisfied. They did not agree to leave until 
the sheriff offered to let a delegation in- 
spect the jail and see that the prisoners 
were not there. Willie Padgett, his father- 
in-law, and several other men were chosen 
to make the inspection. When they 
emerged from the jail and reported that 
the sheriff had told the truth, the men re- 
turned to their cars and drove back to 
Groveland. 

“They were armed to the gills,” the 
sheriff said later. “I knew them all. They 
were determined, but they were sober, 
reasonable fellows.” 


Third Suspect 


By a fortunate bit of irony, the sheriff 
himself did not know at the time that a 
third suspect was in the jail when the 
mob’s delegation inspected it. He was a 
young Negro named Charles Greenlee, 
who had been arrested early Saturday 
morning in Groveland, before the alleged 
rape had become known. He was taken 
into custody for suspicious loitering and 
possessing a pistol. It was not until Sun- 
day that, according to the sheriff, the 
stories told by the two other accused men 
implicated Greenlee. Then he too was 
quietly removed to the state prison. 

Far from dispersing after it left the 





county jail, the mob was augmented by 
other cars joining the procession. By the 
time the motorcade reached Groveland, 
the number of men had reached an esti- 
mated 250. Balked in its efforts to seize 
the suspects, the mob did the next best 
thing: it sought out a Negro cafe owned 
and operated by the father of one of them, 
Samuel Shepherd. Here, the tension that 
had been mounting found a temporary 
release in aimless destructiveness. Shot- 
guns, pistols, and rifles were fired at the 
building and into the air; some of the mob 
cruised about through the deserted Negro 
section with guns firing from their car 
windows. 

Then it occurred to someone that the 
father of one of the suspects lived near the 
Bay Lake community. The string of auto- 
mobiles promptly drove there and shot 
up the empty house. It was about four 
o’clock Sunday morning by the time the 
excitement wore off and the last members 
of the mob dispersed to their homes. 

Sunday was not the quiet day it usually 
is in Groveland. Knots of men stood about 
on the main street, hard-eyed and watch- 
ful. Automobiles from nearby towns and 
rural areas, some from other counties, 
could be seen on the streets. At about 4:30 
P. M. a procession of twenty cars, bearing 
Orange County license plates, cruised 
slowly about the town. In each car were 
four unmasked men who silently tossed 
out leaflets entitled “Ideals of the Ku Klux 
Klan.” The leaflets bore the imprint of the 
Association of Georgia Klans, which has 
its headquarters in Atlanta. 


National Guard 


A short time later, a committee made up 
of leading citizens of Lake County. called 
on Sheriff McCall. They expressed their 
alarm at the signs of unrest and asked the 
sheriff to request National Guard aid. The 
sheriff put through a call to the governor, 
and at about nine P. M. two units of the 
Guard, totaling roughly 80 men, arrived in 
Groveland. The rest of Sunday night 
passed without incident. 

The mob activity reached its climax on 
Monday night. It was rumored that the 
Negroes in the area were arming. (This 
story apparently grew out of a report by 
an unidentified white woman of Mascotte 
that she had seen a band of armed Negroes 
while on her way home from church Sun- 
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day night.) At sunset, an armed mob of 
more than 100 men set up a road-block 
between Mascotte and Center Hill, about 
three miles from Groveland. Passing cars 
were stopped and searched for Negroes. 
None was found, however, since the State 
Patrol halted all cars driving in that direc- 
tion and turned back those occupied by 
Negroes. 


Shooting Spree 


After a while, the group abandoned its 
road-block, got into cars, and headed for 
Stuckey’s Still, a small Negro community 
near Mascotte. The sheriff, his deputies, 
and members of the State Patrol, who had 
been watching the mob’s activities, fol- 
lowed in their cars. When they arrived at 
Stuckey’s Still, they found members of the 
mob firing indiscriminately into the houses 
which made up the settlement. There was 
no sign of life from within the houses; pre- 
sumably most of the Negro occupants had 
left, and: those few who remained kept 
well hidden. 

The sheriff first tried ordering the group 
to cease fire and disband. When his orders 
were ignored, he and his deputies used 
tear gas to force the mob to withdraw. 
Later, he conferred with a leader of the 
mob, who agreed to stop any further 
violence but added a threat to wipe out 
every Negro section in south Lake County 
if there were any further “incidents” in- 
volving Negroes. 

The mob did not disperse. It re-formed 
at Mascotte, where the armed men en- 
trenched themselves in buildings and in 
in trucks. Seventeen Guardsmen, sent to 
Mascotte to keep order, were withdrawn 
when it became obvious that they were 
heavily outnumbered and, in fact, were 
walking their posts under the rifle muz- 
zles of the hidden mob members. The 
withdrawal was effected after Sheriff Mc- 
Call got the promise of the mob’s leader 
that there would be “no further violence.” 


Only a few minutes later, three Negro 
houses in Bay Lake, eight miles away, 
went up in flames. They had been set on 
fire by a band of white men who ignited 
bottles of gasoline and hurled them against 
the buildings. One of the houses was 
owned by the father of one of the suspects 
and the other two were owned by a Negro 
fortune-teller who was generally disliked 
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in the community. 

It had become obvious by this time that 
stronger measures were needed if order 
was to be maintained. On Tuesday, at the 
sheriff’s request, the governor ordered in- 
to the area the entire 116th Field Artillery 
Battalion of the National Guard. Martial 
law was virtually put into effect. The 
city council of Groveland invoked an old 
law providing for a ten o’clock curfew. 
The acknowledged leader of the mob was 
summoned to a conference with the state 
attorney. The commander of the Guard 
unit declared, “If any mob assembles, it 
will be dispersed with whatever force is 
necessary.” This show of military strength 
prevented any further mass violence, al- 
though tension continued at a high pitch 
for several days. Bands of armed men in 
automobiles continued to prowl about the 
area, and there were minor incidents be- 
tween resentful local persons and Guards- 
men. The only overt threat of renewed 
violence occurred at Polk City, about 
twenty miles south of Groveland; there, a 
cross was burned in front of the Negro 
school and several Negro houses were 
fired at. 


Speedy I ndictments 


One of the methods used by officials to 
forestall mob violence was a public dis- 
play of the speed with which the legal 
machinery could be expected to move in 
punishing the accused Negroes. A special 
grand jury of 18 men, one of them a 
Negro, was hastily convened at Tavares on 
Wednesday. After six hours of delibera- 
tion, the grand jury returned indictments 
against the three men in custody. The 
state attorney announced that they would 
be tried at an early date. The grand jury 
did not concern itself with an investiga- 
tion of the widespread violence in the 
county, but adjourned after returning the 
indictments. The circuit judge who im- 
paneled the jury declared: “I don’t see 
that there is any likelihood of transferring 
the case to another county. I have no fear 
of violence or attempted violence in the 
event of a trial in Lake County.” 

Sheriff McCall promised that an all-out 
effort would be made to apprehend the 
fourth suspect. His promise was more 
than fulfilled. A week later a posse led by 
McCall and three other sheriffs shot to 
death a Negro man found in the woods 
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near Greenville, Fla.; he was identified by 
McCall as Ernest Thomas, the fourth sus- 
pect in the Groveland assault case. 

Gradually, under the watchful eyes and 
guns of the Guardsmen, the Groveland 
area returned to something approaching 
normal. Negroes who had been commut- 
ing to their jobs daily from Orlando re- 
turned to their homes. (Some Negro 
families returned only long enough to 
pack their belongings and leave for good.) 
An uneasy peace settled over the area, and 
on Sunday morning, July 24, the National 
Guard troops were withdrawn. 


COMMENTS 


Law Enforcement 


Sheriff McCall received much praise 
from local white citizens and the press for 
his handling of the disorders. They point 
out that he used considerable skill and 
ingenuity in keeping his prisoners out of 
the hands of the mob. In the face of an 
unruly group of armed men,’ far out- 
numbering law enforcement officers, he 
used tear-gas grenades. When the dis- 
orders grew alarming, he did not hesitate 
to call for National Guard reinforcements, 
though much of the community disap- 
proved of this “outside interference.” On 
several occasions, he laid aside his pistol 
and conferred with the mob and its lead- 
ers. He visited the “displaced” Negro 
residents at their temporary shelter in 
Orlando and assured them of his determi- 
nation to provide adequate protection for 
them. 

All this is to the sheriff’s credit. It is a 
record too seldom matched in the past by 
peace officers in similar situations. 

Nevertheless, there was some criticism 
of the sheriff’s performance which de- 
serves notice. Negroes in particular were 
critical of the fact that no arrests whatever 
were made of the ringleaders in the mob 
activity. No members of the mob were 
taken into custody for the burning of the 
three Negro dwellings or for the terroristic 
shooting sprees—despite the fact that 
law enforcement officers witnessed at least 
some of the disorders. As a matter of fact, 
these critics point out, the leaders of the 
mob were treated as generals of an oppos- 
ing army; conferences were held, truces 
arranged, and conditions offered and ac- 








cepted. 

In fairness, it must be recognized that 
during the first few days of the disor- 
ders the sheriff was dealing with superior 
forces. Had the mob decided to “shoot it 
out with the law,” the only recourse for 
the officers would have been a prompt 
retreat. Moreover, the arrest of the mob 
leaders at that time might have led to 
even more destructive rioting. But after 
the arrival of the National Guard bat- 
talion, sterner measures could have been 
taken against mobsters without any seri- 
ous threat to the safety of the community. 
Apparently there was no effort at any 
time to take into custody the ringleaders 
— who were well known to the sheriff and 
other officers — or any of the lesser mem- 
bers of the mob. The reason for this re- 
mains obscure, but at least part of the ex- 
planation probably lies in this comment by 
a newspaperman: “After all, it’s a rare 
elected official who goes out of his way to 
commit political suicide.” 

A second criticism dealt with the sher- 
iff’s discriminatory policy of confiscating 
arms. During the first few days, when the 
tension was at its height, officers searched 
Negroes entering or leaving the area for 
any weapons they might be transporting; 
on at least one occasion, a rifle was re- 
moved from a car occupied by Negroes. 
This in itself was no doubt a necessary, 
even laudable procedure. But unfortu- 
nately there is no record of white persons 
being similarly disarmed. Shotguns, rifles, 
and pistols were very much in evidence on 
the streets of Groveland and Mascotte and 
were put to illegal use in the shooting 
episodes which occurred. One reporter, 
describing a scene in Mascotte one night, 
declared it was almost impossible “to tell 
were the mob left off and law enforcement 
began.” Almost everyone was armed, and 
the deputies’ badges could hardly be seen 
in the darkness. As one Negro put it, it 
was hardly fair to allow one racial group 
to carry weapons and to deprive the other 
of any means of protecting homes and 
property. 


Public Opinion 


With the exceptions just mentioned, the 
law enforcement machinery operated with 
remarkable speed and efficiency. This was 
partly the result of the initiative shown by 
leading white residents of the area. It was 
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they who first warned the Negro commu- 
nity that trouble was brewing and who 
helped transport the fleeing families to 
nearby cities. Hastily formed into a citi- 
zens’ committee, they called on the sheriff 
Sunday and urged him to ask the governor 
to send National Guard troops into the 
area. This same group was apparently 
eager to assure the Negro residents that 


* they would be given full protection on 


their return to Groveland. It is not too 
much to say that behind the law enforce- 
ment effort was a continuing pressure 
from influential elements of the white 
community. 


Practical Reasons 


There were sound, practical reasons for 
this concern on the part of substantial 
white citizens. As one Groveland mer- 
chant said, “The Negroes are a vital part 
of our economy. They spend a great per 
cent of the money in local stores. They are 
badly needed by farmers and growers.” 
Some of the local people still remembered 
the disastrous experience of Ocoee, a small 
town about twenty miles to the east. 
Thirty years ago, Ocoee was a thriving cit- 
rus town with a sizable Negro population. 
In 1920 the attempt of a Negro veteran to 
vote resulted in a race riot, in the course 
of which fifteen or twenty Negro homes 
were burned. The secretary of the grand 
jury which investigated the incident esti- 
mated the number of Negroes killed at 
thirty to forty. In the words of one 
Grovelander, “The Negroes have never 
moved back and Ocoee is practically noth- 
ing today.” Needless to say, civic leaders 
were anxious to avoid a similar fate for 
Groveland. 

This enlightened self-interest, of course, 
was not universally present among local 
white persons. It was widely believed in 
the Negro community that a major cause 
of the mob violence was envy by many 
white persons of the Negroes’ relative 
prosperity and growing bargaining power. 
One local Negro expressed it this way: 
“You know how it is. Some white folks 
just can’t seem to stand seeing a colored 
man get a little something for himself.” 
The use of terrorism as a corrective device 
to “keep the Negroes in their place” has a 
long tradition in the South; undoubtedly 
it lay at the bottom of much of the mob 
activity. 
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Ku Klux Klan 


The part played in the Groveland affair 
by the Ku Klux Klan remains a matter of 
speculation. At no time were the tradi- 
tional Klan regalia — masks, robes, and 
hoods — used by members of the mob. But 
there was other less dramatic evidence of 
the Klan’s presence. On Sunday, it will be 
remembered, literature of the Associated 
Georgia Klans was distributed. A news- 
paper reporter who witnessed the later 
violence declared he had recognized “a 
number” of Klan members — including 
leaders of that organization from other 
counties— among the members of the 
mob. The presence of a great many cars 
bearing license plates from Orange 
County, a Klan stronghold, is suggestive. 

Previous Klan activity in Lake County 
is also significant. During 1948, demon- 
strations of the hooded order were re- 
ported in that area on August 25, Septem- 
ber 1, October 28, and November 3. These 
consisted mostly of motorcades and cross- 
burnings in such Lake County towns as 
Leesburg, Lakeland, Mt. Dora, Eustis, 
Tavares, and Clermont. 

One of the striking things about the 
Groveland disturbance was the prominent 
role played by automobiles. The whole 
affair was exceedingly mobile from be- 
ginning to end. The Negro population was 
evacuated largely in automobiles and 
trucks; the mobs sped from place to place 
like panzer units; the law enforcement 
officers and the National Guard were 
heavily dependent on their vehicles and 
communications system. This is not too 
surprising in an area where large num- 
bers of grove workers are customarily 
moved about by truck, where truck-farm- 
ing is an important occupation, and where 
daily commuting between towns and rural 
areas is a common practice But it is 
doubtful that the high degree of coordina- 
tion shown by the mob could have been 
achieved without earlier practice. It is not 
mere coincidence that the Klan in Florida 
had developed an efficient technique of 
organized movement by motorcade. 

This incident shows clearly the danger- 
ous potentialities of the Klan and similar 
groups, even in those places where they 
have little active support. Few people in 
Lake County were seriously perturbed by 
the Klan demonstrations of 1948; they 
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were regarded simply as the stagings of a 
small “crackpot” fringe. But the demon- 
strations were important, as later develop- 
ments showed. They were, in effect, dress 
rehearsals for the violent week of July 16- 
24. The alleged rape of July 15 was enough 
to arouse many of the people who had 
been apathetic to the appeals of the hate- 
mongers. And, once aroused, they were 
ready followers of those skilled in mob 
leadership and storm-trooper tactics. 

There are ample precedents — the chief 
one being the rise to power of the Nazis 
in Germany —for the belief that all or- 
ganized terrorist movements are danger- 
ous. However small and ineffective in 
normal times, they can achieve sudden 
and deadly importance in times of crisis. 
Those responsible citizens of the Grove- 
land area who regarded the activities of 
the Klan complacently made a serious 
mistake. 


Administration of Justice 


It is often said that the best deterrent 
to mob violence in cases of criminal as- 
sault is speedy trial and conviction of the 
culprits. This is a dangerous doctrine. 
Justice, in its proper sense, cannot be 
hurried; when it is, the result is frequently 
a violation of the judicial process. Our 
court system is designed to give the ac- 
cused person the benefit of every doubt, 
but that does not occur when cases are 
tried in an atmosphere of prejudice and 
passion. Authorities are often swayed, 
consciously or unconsciously, by their de- 
sire to appease the wrath of the public. 

We are not concerned here. with the 
guilt or innocence of the three Negroes 
accused in the Groveland case. But it is 
obvious that they deserve a fair and ob- 
jective trial. The grand jury, perhaps 
necessarily, made its investigation during 
a time of great public excitement; it was 
not even possible to hear testimony by the 
accused men, since they could not safely 
be returned to the county. The nature of 
public opinion was well illustrated by a 
cartoon prominently displayed by a daily 
newspaper in a nearby city. On the day 
the grand jury convened, the paper bore 
across its front page the picture of four 
empty electric chairs, under the impera- 
tive caption “No Compromise!” 

In view of all this, some of the state- 
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ments made by local officials were dis- 
turbing. It will be recalled that the state 
attorney declared the accused men 
would receive an early trial*; the circuit 
judge announced that he saw no reason 
why the trial should not be held in Lake 
County. In such a case, one might ques- 
tion the advisability of a hasty trial, how- 
ever satisfying it might be to the relatives 
and friends of the assaulted girl. And, 
whenever the case may be tried, the need 
for a change of venue is obvious. Public 
sentiment being what it is in Lake County, 
a calm trial and unbiased consideration by 
a jury would be well-nigh impossible. 

One statement made by the state attor- 
ney was reassuring. He said that the ac- 
cused men would get “an absolutely fair 
trial just like anybody else.” If that is to 
be the case, it would seem necessary that 
the judge consider again moving the trial 
to another county. 


LESSONS FOR THE SOUTH 


The events in the Groveland area carry 
some valuable lessons, not only for Lake 
County and the State of Florida, but for 
the South as a whole. Following are the 
chief points and some of the courses of 
action which they suggest: 

1. Local Citizens. Prompt action by a 
“citizens’ committee” played an important 
part in minimizing the effects of the mob 
activity. Similar alertness to signs of 
trouble on the part of private individuals 
can do much to strengthen the hand of law 
enforcement everywhere. As a further 
step in this direction, the Southern Re- 
gional Council has long encouraged con- 
tinuing committees made up of responsible 
members of both races. 

2. Hate Groups. This outbreak points 
up once again the fact that no community 
can afford to ignore the existence of ter- 
rorist organizations, even when they offer 
no immediate threat to order. State laws, 
city ordinances, and public sentiment 
curbing the activities of such groups 
should not wait until a crisis has devel- 
oped. 

3. Peace Officers. A great many law 
enforcement officers could profit by some 
of the examples set by Sheriff McCall. 


* Since this report was written, the trial of the 
accused men has been set for August 29. 


They could learn that it is possible, with a 
little ingenuity, to protect prisoners from 
mob violence; that officers need not for- 
feit their responsibilities when they are 
outnumbered by mobsters; that state rein- 
forcements should be summoned promptly 
when wholesale violence threatens. 

4. Mobile Violence. Last but perhaps 
most important, citizens in general and 
law enforcement authorities in particular 
should take note of the technique of mo- 
torized mob activity which figured so 
prominently in Lake County. Obviously, 
the old methods of law enforcement are 
not adequate to deal with such a situation. 
When a mob can strike in any direction, 
move rapidly from place to place, the 
forces of law must be able to move equally 
fast. In order that movements of the mob 
may be known at all times, an efficient 
communications system becomes a neces- 
sity. 

It is to be hoped that officials at all 
levels —local, state, and federal — will 
cooperate in developing methods to cope 
with this new pattern of mobile lawless- 
ness. A careful study of the Lake County 
disorders would unquestionably be a fruit- 
ful beginning. 
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